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A review of the literature on anxiety 
reveals agreement on the fundamental 
assumption that fear, frustration, con- 
flict, threat, and apprehension are basic 
facets of anxiety. Although in many 
instances a divergence of opinion exists 
as to the relative importance and _pri- 
macy of these emotional forces, there is 
no dispute as to the centrality of anxiety 
in relation to the development of neu- 
rosis. 


A. DEFINITION OF MANIFEST 
Anxiety (“MA”) 


In this study the term manifest anxiety 
embodies the behavioral responses of 


* This test is now combined with the psychoso- 
matic test which was published separately (3). 
Since the latter instrument was standardized 
upon the same subjects as in the present investi- 
gation, the final instrument provides a suitable 
measure of both anxiety neurosis and psychoso- 
matic syndromes. 

?In view of the fact that this final measuring 
instrument is based upon an original doctoral 
research performed at the Claremont Graduate 
School, as well as upon earlier graduate research 
at the University of Southern. California, the 
author desires to express grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Dr. J. P. Guilford of the University of 
Southern California and to Dr. Florence Mateer, 
Dr. F. Theodore Perkins, and Dr. J. E. Caster of 
Claremont Graduate School, for their respective 
guidance in the various phases of this research. 
Thanks are also extended to Dr. Eugene Ziskind, 
Dr. Harry Roback, and Dr. Karl O. Von Hagen 
for their excellent cooperation in _ providing 
medical facilities for validation of the criterion 
cases. 


fear and apprehension which psychiatrists 
have observed to be manifest to an 
abnormal degree in persons suffering 
from neurosis.* It was assumed that these 
observable manifestations are in effect 
cues to a nuclear syndrome of anxiety. 

This study assumes that anxiety as a 
pathological manifestation is to be differ- 
entiated from normal anxiety which oc- 
curs in response to an actual external 
threat. The following psychiatric require- 
ments for the diagnosis of manifest anx- 
iety were laid down in the present study: 

a. Minimum observation period of go 
days by attending physicians, most of 
whom were psychiatrists. 

b. In each instance, medical findings 
which reported no organic pathology 
to account for the symptoms. 

c. In each instance, concurrence by the 
head hospital psychiatrist in the diag- 
nosis of manifest anxiety. 


B. SPECIFIC PURPOSES OF THE 
PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


If the assumptions in the above sec- 


*The term “manifest” has been selected in 
order to identify that form of anxiety which is 
observable, and therefore capable of being 
identified, by the attending psychiatrist. It is to 
be distinguished from “latent” anxiety, which 
would provide a difficult basis upon which to 
make an objective evaluation. The term “mani- 
fest anxiety” therefore involves an overt expres- 
sion of the inner (nuclear) feelings of abnormal 
fears and apprehension. 
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tion are:correct, it follows that manifest 
anxiety, as defined, will not appear in 
a normal population, and that manifest 
anxiety will be present in the various 
forms of anxiety neuroses. 

The problem here is twofold: (a) to 
develop a valid measuring instrument of 
manifest anxiety (“MA”), and (b) to 
differentiate “MA” cases from the normal 
population. 

Specific questions for investigation 
were as follows: 

1. Does the factor of hospitalization 
have an effect upon the development of 
manifest anxiety (“MA”)? 

2. Does sex have any relationship to 
“MA’? 

3. What type of item would prove 
most successful in differentiating the 
“MA” criterion cases from the normals? 
What implications may be drawn from 
the content of the valid items? 

4. Is the psychiatric classification of 


manifest anxiety a clinical entity capable 
of objective measurement? 

5. Is manifest anxiety nuclear to all 
forms of psychoneurosis? 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF TEST MATERIALS 


The following factors have been given 
careful consideration in order to over- 
come the common weaknesses of a paper- 
and-pencil personality test: 

a. The elimination of questions or 
declarative items the answers to which 
an uncooperative subject could readily 
falsify; e.g., “Are you nervous?” and “I 
daydream very little.” 

b. The construction of items with 
meaning-tones sufficiently disguised that 
the subject will be unaware of the diag- 
nostic intent of the items. (This purpose, 
it is realized, cannot be fully accom- 
plished in every instance.) 

c. The formulation of items of a pro- 
jective character. The test is to bring 


about projections through the respond- 

ent’s use of the mechanism of identifica- 

tion. Examples: 

Gsually when there is pain in 

one part of the body, other 

parts of the body also become 

affected with pain. 

The person who presents the 

more undesirable behavior is 
(1) the one who criticizes 


people 
(2) the person who lies oc- 
casionally 


A person who prefers to be 
alone is usually 


(1) an unfriendly person 
(2) one who minds his 
own business 
(3) a home lover € 378 € 3% 
In the following type of item, the 
respondent answers in accordance with 
the following instructions: 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


Below is a list of paired characteristics. You 
are to place an “X” before the item of a pair 
which comes closest to fitting the behavior of 
the average person. Be sure that you mark one 
of each set of statements. 


( ) fears another war taking place 

( ) fears doing the wrong thing 

Examination of the items above shows 
that the subject, in giving answers, 
would presumably need to respond 
through a projective mechanism of one 
sort or another. 


D. TirLe AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The title of the complete measuring 
instrument is the Freeman “MA” and 
“PS” Test. “MA,” of course, stands for 
Manifest Anxiety; “PS” for Psychoso- 
matic. The “MA” test will be found in 
the appendix. 

It will be observed that the instructions 
on the face sheet give the subject the 
impression that the purpose of the “MA” 
test is to determine his ability to judge 
the behavior of other people. The pur- 
pose of this disguise is to remove all pos- 
sible tension and defensiveness in the 
subject in taking the test. 
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The “MA” part of the test contains 
five subsections listed as A, B, C, D, and 
E. There is a total of 141 items in these 
combined sections. 


E. TECHNIQUE OF ADMINISTRATION 


In an effort to standardize the “MA” 
test in realistic situations, the test was 
administered only under conditions 


which led the subject to regard the tak- 
ing of the test as a serious performance. 


Hospital and nonhospital subjects were given 
the test singly or in small groups. In some cases, 
the tests were given by the head psychiatrist or 
his assistant, while in other cases they were 
administered by the investigator, professor, or 
by the personnel manager. However, great care 
was taken in each instance to provide uniform 
instructions to the subjects. 

In the hospital situations, the patients were 
told that the test was being given because the 
doctors needed the information to assist them 
in making a further diagnosis. In industrial 
situations, the test was administered to actual 
job applicants. In the college classrooms the 
professors of the respective classes gave the tests 
to their students with the instructions that the 
test results would be used by the professor for 
his own evaluation of the student. 

Quite often after starting the test, the subjects 
would approach the examiner and ask the ques- 
tion: “How should I take the test, the way I 
think others feel or the way I feel?” In each 
instance, the answer was given: “It does not 
matter, either way you please.” As indicated pre- 
viously, it is assumed that the subject has no 
basis for response other than his own ex- 
periences. 

Where subjects sought to obtain clarification 
of a particular question in order to be assisted 
in giving their best answer, they were simply 
again referred to the preceding instructions. No 
other information was provided. 

It was required that the signature of each 
subject appear on the test. 


F. SuBjEcTs 


In the development and validation of 
the test, g21 subjects were tested. It has 
taken a period of three years to develop 
the final measuring instrument. 


The investigation was concerned with 
two principal groups: (a) Control (“Nor- 
mals”), and (b) Criterion (“Manifest 


Anxiety Cases’). The two groups will 
hereafter be designated as the “N” and 
“MA” groups. 


1. The Criterion (“MA”) Group 

Considerable attention has been de- 
voted to the matter of obtaining a valid 
criterion. In keeping with the objective 
of avoiding any possible misconception 
regarding the character of manifest anx- 
iety itself, every psychiatrist and resident 
physician was provided with the defini- 
tion of manifest anxiety. In no instance 
did this investigator encounter any dis- 
pute regarding the existence and nature 
of this psychopathological trait. 

Furthermore, the physicians were ad- 
vised that only those cases in which mani- 
fest anxiety was severe were to be se- 
lected, i.e., termed as “Manifest Anxiety” 
cases. The classification of personality 
disorder was not of any importance for 
this study. Consideration was given to 
one factor only: the patients selected 
were to be those who, on the basis of 
medical observation, displayed signs of 
manifest anxiety in accordance with the 
definition of that term. 

To further insure the validity of the 
criterion, sampling was performed not 
in one particular hospital as is so often 
the case, but in several different institu- 
tions. It is believed that this procedure 
eliminates the weakness of one-sided 
diagnosis, and furthermore it would 
seem to effect a more representative 
sampling of the criterion cases. 

The sources of cases in the hospitals 
were not limited to the neuropsychiatric 
wards. A large percentage of the “N” 
cases was selected from gastrointestinal 
wards. Here the procedure for selection 
was as follows: the chief psychiatrist and 
the investigator visited the general wards 


*The subgroups will be discussed in a later 
section. 
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of the hospital and consulted with the 
resident physicians regarding the avail- 
ability of functional cases. In each in- 
stance, the resident physicians were told 
that the cases desired were those patients 
who fit the picture of the manifest-anx- 
iety sufferer (on the basis of the defini- 
tion) and whose complaints were dis- 
covered to have no organic basis. Each 
case submitted by the resident physician 
was fully discussed and had to meet the 
stated requirements before being ac- 
cepted for the study. 


2. The Normal (“N”) Group 


Owing to the assorted composition of 
this group, it is apparent that the group 
cannot be considered as a control, in the 
true sense of the term. It is conceivable 
that among the “normal” population 
there are some psychotics, prepsychotics, 
and severe cases of anxiety neuroses. In 
addition, there is question whether any 
one is completely free of the trait of 
anxiety. The control group should there- 
fore be regarded as a group of “normals” 
which is to be differentiated from the 
“criterion” group on the grounds that the 
latter group displayed extreme manifest 
anxiety. 

Particular attention was paid to the 
matter of representative sampling. As 
in the case of the criterion sampling, a 
variety of sources was tapped. For ex- 
ample, the outside or nonhospital “N” 
group (other groups will be discussed in 
the following pages) was composed of 
(a) students from several different college 
classes, (b) salesmen, and (c) clerical 
workers. 


G. DrsiGn or Stupy 


The design of the study embodied the 
following considerations and procedures: 
1. All groups studied for validation 
of the test were matched, as far as possi- 


ble, on the variables of age and education 
so that these two factors would not ma- 
terially influence the results of the in- 
vestigation. 

2. The problem of measuring mani- 
fest anxiety and not other variables in- 
herent in the situation constituted a 
major consideration. To compare hospi- 
tal “MA” cases with the nonhospital 
(outside) “N” cases alone would not 
suffice, since the factors of hospitaliza- 
tion could readily affect the measure- 
ment. Hence, it became necessary to at- 
tempt control of this variable by appli- 
cation of the measuring instrument to a 
similar group of hospital cases character- 
ized by equal length of stay in the hos- 
pital, and by organic illness without 
“MA” involvement. With such considera- 
tions in mind, the following subgroups 
were composed in order to obtain items 
which would effect valid differentiation: 

a. Hospital “MA” cases were com- 
pared with hospital “N” cases. The first 
step in the standardization of the test 
was to develop an adequate number of 
item-differentiators for these two groups. 
However, in order to make sure that 
hospitalization was not exerting undue 
influence on the results from the “N” 
cases, the group comparisons described 
in b and c below were also made. 

b. Nonhospital “N” cases were com- 
pared with the hospital “MA” cases. The 
purpose here was to eliminate the factor 
of hospitalization as an influence on the 
development of anxiety in the “N” 
group. The factor of item-identity also 
required consideration. Presuming that 
the item-differentiators secured in the 
first investigation were for the most part 
measuring “MA” and not hospitalization, 
it would be necessary for the same item- 
discriminators to effect discrimination 
of the groups in this second procedure. 


c. Nonhospital cases were com- 
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pared with hospital “N” cases. The pur- 
pose here was to attempt a further con- 
trol of the factor of hospitalization. If the 
measuring instrument is a valid one, rela- 
tively few items (ideally, none) should 
discriminate between these two groups. 

3. Since certain groups would neces- 
sarily contain both sexes, the problem 
of possibly measuring sex differences 
rather than “MA” differences also had to 
be taken into account. A further step in 
the validational procedures, therefore, 
was the comparison of a new group of 
100 hospital “MA” male patients with 
a new group of 50 nonhospital female 
subjects, to determine if sex difference 
influenced the results of the investiga- 
tion. 

4. A reliability study was performed 
upon a new group of 100 nonhospital 
“N” subjects. 

5. The reliability study was extended 
to include those items which were “nearly 
significant,” to determine if the inclusion 
of these items would increase the relia- 
bility of the test. 

6. The design further examined the 
significant items to determine (a) which 
type of item was most successful in dif- 
ferentiating the “MA” from the non- 
“MA” cases; and (b) what implications 
could be derived from the content of 
the valid items. 

7. Finally, the validity of total scores 
on the test was determined, and norms 
were established. 


H. VALIDATION AND STANDARDIZATION 
OF THE TEST 


The test was validated on a total of 
g21 subjects. Of this number, 405 were 


*The hospital “MA” and “N” cases were ob- 
tained from the White Memorial Hospital and 
the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in Los Angeles; 
from the Los Angeles County General Hospital; 
and from the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Van Nuys, California. 


used in preliminary investigations (160 
criterion cases and 245 control subjects) 
of both sexes. Since a detailed report of 
the results of these preliminary studies 
would heavily overload this paper with 
statistical data, only occasional reference 
will be made to these earlier investiga- 
tions in the course of the present study. 

The 616 different subjects comprising 
the group used in the final procedures 
in the validation of the test are classifi- 
able as follows: 
Item-validation studies: Votal 366 

150 criterion Cases 

216 control subjects 
Reliability studies: Total 100 

100 Outside (nonhospital) “N” subjects 
Sex-difference study; Total 150 

(Includes the 100 “N” of the reliability study) 


Cross-validation of total test: Total 200 
(Includes the 100 “N” of the reliability study) 


The procedure in this investigation 
for the validation of the test differs from 
the usual method of test validation. In 
the latter instance, standardization of a 
test is accomplished by accumulating a 
number of significant indicators and then 
applying the completed instrument to a 
new group of criterion cases for valida- 
tion of total scores obtained by the in- 
strument. In this investigation, signifi- 
cant items were developed in preliminary 
item-analysis studies, and each item of 
the completed instrument was validated 
by comparison of responses in various 
“MA” vs. “N” groups. This procedure 
has the advantage of validating every 
single item of the test, through the 
establishment of item-identity in all of 
the validity comparisons made. The fact 
that a total of 771 subjects was used in 
the preliminary and final applications 
of this validation procedure, of which 
number 310 were “MA” cases, should 
adequately establish the validity of the 
instrument on the basis of constancy of 
item-differentiation. 


M. J. FREEMAN 


I. FINAL ITEM-VALIDATION STUDIES 
1 AND 2 


The purpose in Final Study No. 1 was 
to sainple 100 “N” hospital cases and 150 
“MA” hospital cases for further valida- 
tion of the significant items obtained 
with similar groups and with similar 
numbers in the preliminary investiga- 
tions. This validation study was con- 
fined to hospital cases only, so that the 
effect of hospitalization might “cancel 
out” in the two groups. 

The groups were successfully matched 
for education and age distributions, 
there being no significant differences 
between the standard deviations for age 
and education in the two groups (¢ of .03 
and ¢ of 1.00). 

Of i41 items, 18 showed significant 
phi values (10 significant at .o5 level 
and 8 significant at .o1 level). In all the 
investigations, both preliminary and 
final, Guilford’s phi-coefhcient was em- 
ployed as a measure of the power of 
each item to distinguish between the 
groups compared. 

Final Study No. 2 deals with two 
groups of “N” cases. One of the groups 
is institutional, consisting of 100 hospi- 
tal “N”’ cases, and the other is a group 
of 116 outside normals. The purpose 
here was to determine if the normals in 
the hospitals responded to the test items 
similarly to the nonhospital normals. 

An attempt was made to match the 
two groups for age and education. The 
results indicate that while the groups 
were matched on the variable of educa- 
tion, a statistically significant difference 
exists in the variability of age (t’s = .og 
and 2.77). 

The statistical findings obtained from 


*This is a representative group composed of 
21 school teachers, 17 students of a class in 
speech, 48 salesmen, and go industrial applicants. 


the comparisons of the two groups show 
eleven significant items. 

The tentative observation which may 
be formed on the basis of these statistical 
comparisons is that the comparison of 
the normal groups produced fewer dis- 
criminating items than the comparisons 
of the hospital normals with the “MA” 
hospital cases. This finding is in line with 
the data of the preliminary studies, indi- 
cating that the items tend specially to 
discriminate the “MA” cases. 
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In this investigation, the plan was to 
compare a group of 116 nonhospital “N” 
subjects with a group of 150 “MA” hos- 
pital patients in order to obtain valid 
item-differentiators. The first step was to 
attempt to match the groups on the vari- 
ables of age and education. The two 
groups were successfully matched in edu- 
cation (no significant difference between 
means or standard deviations, respec- 
tively). Although the groups were not 
successfully matched in age, the difference 
does not appear to hold practical sig- 
nificance. Item analysis of the results of 
the comparisons of the two groups re- 
sulted in securing 40 significant phi val- 
ues. 

Table 1 presents comparisons of the 
results obtained in the final item-analysis 
studies, as well as related data. 


K. EVALUATION: CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIGNIFICANT PHI VALUES IN FINAL 
Stupy 1 AND FINAL Stupy 3 


In comparing the significant differen- 
tiators of Study 1 with those of Study 
3, the following findings were secured: 

1. Fourteen of the 18 significant val- 
ues in Study 1 were also significant in 
Study g, indicating that the test was dif- 
ferentiating “MA” cases from cases in 
the two “N” groups, and also suggesting 
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TABLE 1 


Put COEFFICIENTS IN PRESENT STUDIES, FOR ITEMS FOUND SIGNIFICANTLY 
DISCRIMINATIVE IN PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Final Study 1 
(Males) 


Final Study 2 
(Males) 


Final Study 3 
(Males) 


100 hospital ‘“‘N’’ cases 


150 ‘‘MA”’ hospital cases 


100 hospital ‘‘N"’ cases 


116 nonhospital cases 


116 nonhospital cases 


150 hospital ‘‘MA"’ cases 


Significant @=.121 
Very signif. ¢= .162 


-135 
-177 


-120 
-160 


Number of Significant Phi's 


18 
(10 sig.) 
(8 very sig.) 


It 


(3 sig.) 
(8 very sig.) 


40 
(12 sig.) 
(28 very sig.) 


that the significant items of the test are 
relatively immune to hospitalization in- 
fluences. 

2. Since 4 of the 14 items in Study 1 
increased their significance from the 5 to 
the 1 per cent level in Study 3, this may 
be taken to mean that either the confine- 
ment of hospitalization itself or the pres- 
ence of an organic illness develops some 
measure of anxiety in the organically ill, 
but not enough to identify them with 
the “MA” syndrome. 

3. All of the values which were signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level in Study 1 
were equally significant in Study 3. This 
evidence of item-identity further estab- 
lishes the validity of the indicators. 

4. Since in Study g, 28 of the 4o dif- 
ferentiators were at the 1 per cent level 
of significance as against 8 of 10 in Study 
1, the evidence strongly suggests the 
observation that the test is measuring 
successive degrees of anxiety, from the 
nonhospital normals, through the organ- 
ically ill (hospitalized) normals, to the 
hospitalized “MA” cases. 

L. Finat Srupy 1 COMPARED 
WITH FINAL STuDY 2 

In comparing Study 1 (hospital “N” 
and hospital ‘““MA”’ cases) with Study 2 
(hospital “N’’ and nonhospital “N”), 


the following results were secured: 

1. Only 4 of the 18 significant items in 
Study 1 showed correspondence of sig- 
nificance in Study 2, thereby again indi- 
cating that only a slight increase in 
anxiety may be considered to exist in 
the hospital “N” cases over the nonhos- 
pital “N” subjects. 

2. Since only 11 indicators were estab- 
lished in Study 2 between the two groups 
of “N” cases, 18 between the hospital 
“N” and the hospital “MA,” and 40 be- 
tween the nonhospital “N” and hospital 
“MA,” the results may be regarded as 
showing the instrument to be a valid 
measure of “MA,” both as to extreme 
(hospitalized “MA”) cases and the mid- 
dle of the continuum (hospital “N” 
cases). 


M. FINAL STUDIES 2 AND 3 

Comparison of results of these two 
studies (hospital “N” and nonhospital 
“N” cases, vs. “MA” hospital and non- 
hospital “N”) gave the following results: 

1. Nine of the 11 significant indicators 
in Study 2 are the same items as in Study 
3, thereby establishing item-identity. 

2. Eight of the g items are at the 1 
per cent level of significance in both 
studies. 

3. Study 3 gained 91 new significant 
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indicators when the nonhospital ‘“N” 
cases were compared with the criterion 
cases, 


N. DiscRIMINATING ITEMS 


In all of the item-analysis studies, the 
type of item in subsection “A” of the 
test typically maintained its consistency 
in being the most successful differentiator 
between the “MA” and the non-“MA” 
cases. Of the total number of vaiid items, 
432 were of the “A” classification, only 
one significant indicator was secured 
from the “B” category, none from sec- 
tions “C” and “D,” while 7 emerged 


from the “E” classification. 


©. Reviasitiry Stupy I 

This investigation was based upon a 
new group of 100 nonhospital “N” sub- 
jects that included: 17 salesmen in in- 
dustry (who were informed that their 
employment would depend upon their 
obtaining a satisfactory score on the 
test), 20 fraternity applicants (who were 
given the inventory with the statement 
that their test scores would serve as a 
basis for evaluating their qualifications 
for admission into the fraternity), and 
63 students in speech, drama, and com- 
merce. The professors of the respective 
classes gave the tests to their male stu- 
dents with the instructions that the test 
results would be used by the professor 
for his own evaluation of the student. 

The Kuder-Richardson formula #21 
was employed for a determination of 
the reliability coefficient. The results of 
this preliminary investigation are as fol- 
lows: Range 20, Mean 17.04, SD 3.94, 
and Reliability Coefficient, .49. 

Since the reliability coefhcient was 
not high,’ the K-R formula was applied 

‘Guilford (8) in discussing the question of 
reliability has stated that the old standards for 


reliability and validity need serious re-evaluation, 
He cites three dramatic instances where three 


in another preliminary study with 
weighted scores.* The results showed 
that the coefhcient based on weights 
turned out to be essentially the same 
= -48). 
P. Reviapitity Stupy II 

Procedure 

The design in this reliability study 
was to determine whether increasing the 
number of item-diflerentiators would 
raise the reliability of the test. Accord- 
ingly, a procedure was followed in which 
all of the phi coefficients were placed in 
rank order, and the 56 items which had 
phi values of .og or over were selected.® 

The results of this study indicate that 
including the “nearly significant” phi’s 
raises the reliability coefhicient from .49 


FREQUENCY 


20 23 2 29 32 35 38 
RAW SCORES 
Fic. 1. Distribution of Raw Scores Based on 


56 Items: Final Reliability Study, 100 Outside 
“N” Cases. 


8 n 4 


in the first reliability study to the rela- 
tively high level of .73 in this present 


useful tests whose statistics were based on large 
samples had reliabilities below .40. 

*Guilford (6) recommends a simple approxi- 
mation weight for general use and provides an 
abac for its estimation when the correlation be- 
tween item and the criterion is the phi coefh- 
cient. He derived a formula for the standard 
error of this weight and presents tables of signifi- 
cant and very significant weights in terms of 
deviations from the median weight. 

*The minimal value of .12 was used in the 
preceding studies. This “N"” group represents the 
same group of 100 “N” cases used in the pre- 
liminary reliability study. 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL SCORES OF 100 HospiraL “MA” 
100 NONHOSPITAL NORMAL CASES 


— 


Group 


100 


Critical score: 28 


(Total Scores Based on 56 Items) 
Range of 
Scores 


3° 


nonhospital cases 20 


Mean 


29.30 


24.81 


Tests of Significance 


Validity Coefficient .. . 
Equivalent of Pearson r (rg) 
Chi Square 


* Since the scores on the tests represent a continuous distribution and the two groups of ‘*N” and 
“MA” act as a dichotomy and may be considered a point distribution, phi becomes equivalent to a 


Pearson r by the formula 


** With one degree of freedom, a chi square of 6.635 indicates significance at the 1 per cent level. 


study. Range of scores was 29; the mean 
score became 24.81; the SD, 6.18. 

Figure 1 provides a graphic distribu- 
tion of the scores. It is to be observed 
that the distribution approximates a 
normal curve.'° 


Q. Stupy OF SEX DIFFERENCE As A 
FACTOR IN ANXIETY 


The investigation here was concerned 
with two new groups of nonhospital “N” 
subjects (100 males and 50 females) se- 
lected at random from college students, 
to determine if the variable of sex dif- 
ference is a contributing factor to anx- 
iety. 

On the basis of the results obtained 
in this study, it may be stated that no 
significant difference exists between the 
scores of the two groups. Sex does not 
seem to be a determining factor in the 
formation of anxiety (t of means = 89). 


The 56 items with significant or “nearly 
significant” phi values are identified in the “MA” 
test in the appendix. 


4 


R. VALIDATION OF “TOTAL SCORES 

‘The purpose of this study was to vali- 
date the total scores of the test, using 
new groups of outside “N” and “MA” 
cases for the development of a scoring 
key. The procedures employed were as 
follows: 

1. A new group of 100 “MA” hospital 
cases was given the test." 

2. The scores were compared with 
the scores of the 100 nonhospital “N” 
cases which had been used in the pre- 
vious reliability study. 

3. Fisher’s ¢ test of significance was 
applied to the means of the test scores. 

4. A cut-off score was established by 
the graphic method. 

5. The phi coefficient and chi square 
were employed for validity studies. 

Table 2 presents relevant data. 

1. t of Means 

The data in ‘Table 2 show a very sig- 

"The same procedures were followed by the 
psychiatrists in the selection of this new group 
of 100 “MA” cases as characterized the previous 


psychiatric samplings of the hospital “MA” 
cases, 


9 
SD 
100 ‘‘MA" hospital cases 7.29 
6.18 
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FREQUENCY 
( Per Cent ) 


LEGEND: 
100 Outside Cases 
100 *MA‘ Cases 
Critical Scove 


7 20 23 26 29 32 33 38 41 


44 47 50 


RAW SCORES 


Fic. 2. Distribution of Raw Scores Based on 56 Items: Validation Study, 
100 Outside “N” Cases and 100 “MA” Cases. 


nificant difference in the mean scores 
when the “N” group is compared with 
the “MA” group. This would indicate 
that there is less than one chance in a 
hundred that the observed mean differ- 
ence between “N” and scores 
could be produced by chance. The null 
hypothesis can therefore be rejected with 
confidence. 

Figure 2 shows the distributions of 
the scores. 

2. Critical score 

The cut-off score was established by 
the graphic method of locating the point 
of intersection of the curves of the dis- 
tributions of the two groups. The critical 
score is 28. 

3. Validity coefficient “phi” and value 

of “chi square” 
The validity coefficient, &, equals .32; 


in terms of equivalent Pearson r, this 
equals .4o0. For a significance-test, phi was 
converted into chi square (7, p. 246).'* 
As indicated in Table 2, chi square 
equals 13.31. Since the required figure 
for significance at the 1 per cent level 
is 6.635, there is less than one chance in 
a hundred that the obtained chi square 
could occur by chance. The result is 
therefore very significant and the null 
hypothesis can be rejected with confi- 
dence. 


S. Tue Critica Score 
The critical score used in separating 
normals from abnormals cannot be con- 


The formula reads = N#*. Guilford states 
that the standard error for phi is too laborious 
to be of practical value and he recommends that, 
for tests of significance, chi square, derived from 
phi, be employed. 
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sidered as a clear-cut dividing line. The 
problem of such separation has always 
been a difficult matter which has elicited 
much discussion (2). The term “MA” 
has been defined in this study as amounts 
of anxiety observed to be present in a 
very severe degree. Yet “normals” who 
possess anxiety in less amounts (below 
the critical score) may also show dis- 
turbed behavior. 

The clinical setting, however, demands 
some dividing line in order to assist in 
the identification of the “MA” case. ‘To 
this extent, a critical score becomes valu- 
able. 


TABLE 3 


“MA" CEeNnTILE NorMS BASED ON 100 
Nonuospitac Cases 


Integral 


Centile 


“5 
5 
4.0 
.o 
3 
3-3 
“5 


* c.s.=cut-off score. 


In order to complete the development 
of the scoring key, a percentile table has 
been constructed, as shown in Table 3. 
The cut-off score falls at the 7oth per- 
centile of nonhospital “N” cases, which 
means that go per cent of the nonhospi- 
tal “N” population have scores higher 
than the cut-off scores presented by the 
test. 


‘T. CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


The preliminary item-analysis studies, 
the three final item-validation studies, 
the two reliability studies, the further 
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study of sex difference, and the final 
validation study for the establishment of 
a cutting score and norms seem to justify 
the following conclusions: 

1. A pencil-and-paper personality test 
can become a reasonably valid measuring 
instrument if structured on a projective- 
identification basis such as the “MA” 
Test developed in this investigation. The 
“MA” ‘Test maintains the advantage 
over other objective scoring instruments 
through (a) its feature of disguise, the 
test being ostensibly designed to evalu- 
ate the subject’s ability to judge (socially) 
the behavior of other people; (b) elimi- 
nation of conscious insight into the char- 
acter and intent of the items, thereby 
reducing the factor of “faking” and 
manipulation of the test items; and (c) 

“causing the respondent to project his 
unconscious identifications for revelation 
of his personal anxiety characteristics. 
Inspection of responses to the individual 
items of the “MA” Test also allows the 
examiner to locate the significant indi- 
cators of manifest anxiety and to estimate 
the nature and extent of the subject's 
manifestations of anxiety. 

2. The implications resulting from 
the above findings should prove to be 
highly significant for clinical psychology. 
If, as seems likely, anxiety reflects a 
fundamental, nuclear manifestation in 
personality disorders, it would seem that 
future clinical research should be di- 
rected towards a more adequate under- 
standing of the effects of fear upon the 
development of emotional pathology and 
biofunctional disturbances. Similarly, 
from the standpoint of psychotherapy, 
effective reconstruction of the personality 
would need to take into account adequate 
modification or eradication of the nu- 
clear pathological elements of fear and 
anxiety. 

3. The securing of a low score on the 


- 
11 
99 3 39 : 
95 3 35 
90 3 33 
85 3 32 
80 3 3° 
75 2 29 
70 (c.s.)* 2 28 
60 2 27 
50 2 25 
40 2 23 
30 2 22 
20 I 20 
10 1 17 
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“MA” Test should not be regarded as 
an indicator of absence of anxiety or 
presence of good emotional adjustment. 
Empirically, the results suggest the con- 
clusion that scores below 1 SD from the 
mean may be found to characterize either 
the psychopaths or the anxiety cases who 
have developed a “comfort trend” in 
their behavior. In both these instances, 
the neurosis manifestations would in- 
volve a pathological deficit of normal 
apprehension and conflict through “blot- 
ting out” reality, or through relatively 
uninhibited libidinal expression. 

4. OF particular significance is the re- 
lationship of the “MA” (manifest anx- 
iety) nucleus to the various pathological 
directions of the neurosis disorder, in- 
cluding the intellectual functioning. It 


is suggested that future research could 
take into consideration possible relation- 
ships between high “MA” scores and 
clinically suggestive signs of response 
patterning on the Wechsler-Bellevue test. 

‘The results of this investigation point 
in the direction of anxiety being nuclear 
to various forms of neurosis. The basis 
for this statement is the fact that all 
forms of neurotic disorder are repre- 
sented in the group of criterion cases, 
who were selected only for “manifest 
anxiety’’ (see pages 

* A subsequent paper based on further re- 
search suggests the hypothesis that manifest 
anxiety is nuclear to the psychoneuroses in gen- 
eral. If still further research bears this out, the 


significance of the “MA” test will obviously be 
greatly enhanced. 


APPENDIX 
THE FREEMAN MA TEST! 


Date of Test 


Occupation 


INSTRUCTIONS 
The purpose of this test is to tell how well you are able to judge the behavior of other people. In 


some questions you are asked merely to check “yes” 


or “no.” In others you are to choose the right 


answer. Read each question carefully, but do not spend too much time on any one question. 


EXAMPLE 
Questions 
1. A boastful person has a weak character 
2. A very fussy person is 
(a) very hard to get along with 
(b) no trouble at all 


Answers 
Yes (-) No (x) 


&¢ ) 


QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS? Phi® 


1. When someone says the wrong thing in conversation, he is bothered by 


it afterwards. 


2. One who often loses his temper feels sorry afterwards. 
3. If someone is easily irritated, the reason is he cannot help himself. 


Copyright, 1952. 


Yes (x) No( ) .17 
Yes (x) No( ) .35 
Yes (x) No( ) 


response scored positively as an indicator of manifest anxiety (“MA”). 
* Only values of phi equal to .og or greater are listed. Most of these items are statistically significant 


at the .os, level or better. (Cf. Table 1.) 
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QUESTIONS 


4. If a person worries a great deal about his job, the reason is that he is 
afraid of losing his job. 
. When a person realizes that he has made a bad mistake, he usually 
condemns himself for having made that mistake. Yes ( ) No ( 
. Most people believe that a murderer should get the electric chair. Yes ( ) No ( 
. The average person becomes “weak” at the sight of blood. Yes (x) No ( 
. Looking down from a high building is usually frightening. Yes (x) No ( 
. It is a very good thing that most people go to the doctor at the first 
sign of illness or pain. Yes (x) No ( 
. Most people are unable to appreciate how miserable it is to have 
trouble sleeping at night. Yes (x) No ( 
. Going to the blood bank for the first time usually causes a person to 
be fearful. 
. A good driver is one who always has on his mind the many possible 
accidents that can happen to him. Yes (x) No ( 
. Usually when there is pain in one part of the body, other parts of the 
body also become affected with pain. Yes (x) No ( 
. The conscientious person continually keeps thinking of all the other 
things that have to be done before the day's work is finished. Yes (x) No ( 
. In order to be successful, a person should always be worried about 
doing the wrong thing. Yes (x) No ( 
. If a person is very sensitive, the reason is that he has a fine character. Yes (%) No ( 
. From the standpoint of desirable health standards, most people are 
lacking in sufficient cleanliness. Yes (x) No ( 
. The person who is exceptionally concerned about his future security 
is a practical person. Yes (x) No ( 
. The person who always has trouble making a decision wants to be sure 
he is not going to make a mistake. Yes (x) No ( 
. Being in big crowds of people will frequently cause a person to ex- 
perience a feeling of suffocation. Yes (x) No ( 
. A sensible person always keeps the window blinds down at night to 
avoid being seen. Yes (x) No ( 
. People who have very few friends are likely to be very selfish people. Yes (x) No ( 
. A person who has a great deal of energy is usually a very nervous 
person. Yes (x) No ( 
. An honest person will very seldom become a politician. Yes ( ) No ( 
25. The person who has a great many fears is usually a coward. Yes (x) No ( 
. People who reach the top of the ladder in industry usually get there 
because of some pull. Yes (x) No ( 
. Many people suffer from extreme fatigue. Yes ( ) No ( 
. Going to the movies is one of the best ways to overcome discouragement. Yes (x) No ( 
29. The difficulty with most relatives is that they are usually very bother- 
some and jealous. Yes (x) No ( 
. There are very few people who really understand us well. Yes ( ) No ( 
. It is correct to say that the average person wastes much of his time. Yes ( ) No ( 
. Most people find it particularly annoying to have to wait for a friend 
who is late for his appointment. Yes (x) No ( 
. Most of us live under a “nervous tension” because of our “city way” 
of living. Yes (x) No ( 
. Usually it is best not to trust anything a salesman says of his product. Yes (x) No ( 
35. The average person finds himself putting heart and soul into his work. Yes (_ ) No ( 
36. The average person very often checks his work to make sure that he 
will not make a mistake. Yes ( ) No ( 
. In handling daily duties, one cannot be at ease until the very last thing 
is out of the way. Yes (x) No ( 
. As a rule, one does not tell a person about his faults because one does 
not wish to hurt his feelings. Yes ( ) No ( 
. When something of importance is about to take place, a person usually 
thinks of the many things that may go wrong. Yes ( ) No ( 


ANSWERS Phi 


Yes (x) No ( 13 


Yes (x) No (¢ 


a6 
) .26 
) 
) .19 
| ) 
) 
) 10 
) 25 
) .20 
) 84 
> 
) 47 
) 
) a4 
) .26 
) 19 
) 27 
_ 
> «2 
) .26 
) 
16 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERS Phi 
40. The trouble with most people is that they do not pay enough attention 
to turning out perfect work. Yes ( ) No ( 
4!. Very few people are sufficiently tidy about their work. (x) No ( 
42. Only some people have the exceptional ability to judge whether a 
person is telling the truth. (x) No ( 
. It is usually very upsetting to have to read in the newspapers about 
a terrible tragedy that has taken place. 
. It is best to have only a few friends, but good ones. (x) 
. One typically finds that the experiences which were at first feared 
turned out to have no danger to them at all. 
. Most people find it disturbing to read of the many murders and acci- 
dents that are reported in the newspapers. 
. As a rule people’s fears concern small silly things rather than large 
events. 
. In this day and age it is very difficult to find enough time in which 
_ to relax. 
. One has always so many things to do that it becomes difficult to avoid 
being rushed. 
. There are more dishonest than honest people in the world, 
. A conscientious person is one who spends a lot of time thinking about 
his problems. 


“B" (CHOOSE 1 or 2) 


. The person who presents the more undesirable behavior is 
(1) the one who criticizes people 
(2) the person who lies occasionally 
. The less bothersome person would be 
(1) the one who argues a lot 
(2) the one who has a weak character 
. Someone has trouble making a decision. The reason is that 
(1) he is giving careful thought to both sides of the question 
(2) he doesn’t trust his judgment 
. The one who would prove to be most undesirable as a friend would be 
(1) the person who is very stubborn 
(2) the person who lacks education 
. A person would suffer more from 
(1) nervousness 
(2) rheumatism 
. The person who works rapidly at his job is 
(1) a nervous worker 
(2) an efficient person 
. A person is the life of the party because 
(1) he is always happy 
(2) he is usually unhappy 
. The successful person 
(1) takes things as they come 
(2) worries before each task 
. A person with good character feels sorry for people in trouble 
(1) once in a while 
(2) all the time 
. People are usually more bothered by 
(1) loud noises 
(2) headaches 
. People are usually more aggravated by 
(1) being disappointed about something 
(2) not being able to solve problems 
. The average person attempts to enjoy himself by 
(1) usually doing something 
(2) usually relaxing 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERS 


64. 


65. 


As a rule, when something disturbing takes place 

(1) it does not last long 

(2) usually causes a person to take it to heart 

Of the two, the more objectionable person is the one 
(1) who is dishonest at times 

(2) who talks too much 


. A person is constantly active because 


(1) he does not like to waste his time 
(2) he finds it hard to do nothing 


. A person who wants to satisfy his wishes without much delay is 


(1) an impulsive person 
(2) a very successful person 


38. John Doe has these two fears. He is more disturbed by 


(1) fear of death through an automobile accident 
(2) fear of dying during the night 


. Of the two, a person is more embarrassed when 


(1) realizing he was lost in thought while someone was talking to him 
(2) dropping his fork at the dinner table 


. People as a rule suffer mostly from 


(1) general aches and pains 
(2) one specific illness 


. Forgetfulness usually takes place 


(1) at work 
(2) at occasions when someone's name has to be recalled 


. (1) most people are very conscientious 


(2) few people are very conscientious 


. People are more frequently disturbed by 


(1) looking down from a tall building 
(2) not having sufficient air in the room 


“C” (CHOOSE 1, 2, or 3) 


. When a supervisor is too “bossy” the employee feels that 


(1) the supervisor should be “fired” 
(2) should be lowered to the employce’s rank 
(3) should not pay attention to the supervisor 


. A person who prefers to be alone is usually 


(1) an unfriendly person 
(2) likes to mind his own business 
(3) a home lover 


. As far as imagination is concerned, most people have 


(1) just an ordinary amount 
(2) a small amount 
(3) a great amount 


. One usually finds that the average person regards his personal be- 


longings with 

(1) ordinary care 

(2) very careful attention 
(%) not enough care 


. A person usually worries about things because 


(1) he can’t help himself 
(2) he gives serious thought to his problems 
(g) tries to avoid doing the wrong thing 


. One of your friends is bothered by these three things. The one that 


aggravates him the most is 
(1) shyness 

(2) poverty 

irritability 


. Another one of your friends suffers from the following. The most 


bothersome one is 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERS Phi 
(1) sensitiveness 
(2) rheumatism 
(3) nervousness } 
. The ideal employee would be one who is 
(1) exceptionally careful about details 
(2) ordinarily careful 
(3) doesn’t waste too much time about details 
. Judging our friends, we should say that most of them are 
(1) exceptionally happy 
(2) occasionally happy 
(3) never really happy 
. In trying to be successful at work, one should 
(1) Stay overtime and try to get everything done 
(2) try not to become discouraged 
(3) work conscientiously 
. John Doe has three problems. He will first try to overcome 
(1) being fearful 
(2) being in debt 
(4) lack of education 
“D" (CHOOSE ONE) 


. Someone you know shows these undesirable traits. The most ag- 
gravating trait that he should first start to overcome is 
(1) telling lies 
(2) not being on time 
(3) laziness 
(4) nervousness 
. A person who has all of the following ailments is probably mostly upset by 
(1) inability to sleep well 
(2) continual head colds 
(3) upset stomach 
(4) earache 
. Of the following four traits, the most undesirable one is 
(1) a person who continually criticizes 
(2) who is domineering 
(3) who shows dishonesty 
(4) who does not save any money 
. If one of your friends showed the following traits, the most disturbing one 
would be 
(1) his being superstitious 
(2) his becoming easily irritable 
(3) having feelings of insecurity 
(4) having many prejudices 
. A person hurts himself mostly from 
(1) working too much 
(2) frequently losing his temper ) 
(3) too much anxiety 
(4) not saving for a “rainy day” 3( ) 


Below is a list of paired characteristics. You are to place an “X” before each one of the pairs which 
comes the closest to fitting the behavior of the average person. 
Here is an example 
) Forgetfulness 
(x) Does not read enough 
Be sure that you mark one of each set of statements. 
Phi 
go. ( ) Tendency to be lost in thought 
( ) Does not read enough 
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( ) Becomes discouraged at times 
) Irritable at times 
) Inclined towards worry 
( ) Inclined towards fast driving 
. ( ) Worries about work 
( ) Does not belong to enough organizations 
( ) Has few friends 
) Makes mistakes occasionally 
(x) Fears looking down from a tall building 
) Fears riding in an elevator 
<) Fears losing his job 
) Fears making a mistake 
) Feels miserable at times 
) Feels lazy at times 
) Often severely criticizes himself for doing the wrong thing 
) Often forgets to remember peoples’ names after first meeting them 
x) Not satisfied until every detail is properly handled 
) Not satisfied until objectives are reached 
) Fears another war taking place 
) Fears doing the wrong thing 
) Tendency to postpone doing things 
) Does not take enough time for lunch 
) Tendency to overlook details 
) Dislikes riding street cars 
) Too exacting in work 
) Occasional carelessness 
) Dislikes being bossed 
) Dislikes heavy traffic 
( ) Keeps hurt feelings to himself 
) Occasional loss of temper 
( ) Tries to keep from being aggravated 
(_) Tries not to be late 
( ) Finds it difficult to make new friends 
(_) Finds it difficult to save enough money 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


x 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


) Tries hard to be nice to people 
) Tries to be well informed on all subjects 
) Tendency to look at bad side of future happenings 
) A dislike for getting into an argument 
) Has been called stubborn by others 
) Has been criticized for being late for an appointment 
. ( ) Has been told that he is forgetful 
( ) Has been criticized for being late for an appointment 
. (<) Often cannot overcome certain problems 
( ) Often changes ideas about things 
. (<) Wishes people were more tactful 
( ) Wishes people were more sensible 
. ( ) Wishes he had more time in which to do things 
( ) Wishes people would be more cooperative 
. ( ) Often regrets saying things 
( ) Often likes to sleep later in the morning 
. (x) Has habit of being too careful in making a decision 
( ) Has habit of not giving enough thought to old age security. 
. (<) Has tendency to feel bad when things do not work out as they should 
( ) Has tendency to forget to remember a relative’s birthday. 
. (_) Likes to attend movies frequently 
) Likes to play cards with others 
) Believes in leading a practical life 
) Believes in good neighbor policy 
) 


( 
( 
( 
. (x) Always active and on the go 
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( ) Always interested in enjoying life. 
( ) Dislikes being idle 
) Dislikes Communism 
(_ ) Eager to know what the next day will bring 
( ) Eager to know the news of the world 
( ) Wishes there were less unhappiness in this world 
( ) Wishes parking facilities were better 
( ) Believes nervousness can be overcome 
(_) Believes nervousness is very difficult to overcome 
( ) Wants to get rid of all personal fears 
( ) Wants to get rid of all unfinished tasks 
( ) Would like to see Capital and Labor get along 
( ) Would like to have people be more friendly 
. ( ) Would like to see more education for everyone 
( ) Would like less politics in government 
( ) At times has trouble making a decision 
( ) At times feels a need for rest 
( ) Would wish people would drive more carefully 
( ) Would wish a work week would consist of three days 
( ) Would regard lack of patience as being a form of nervousness 
( ) Would say lack of patience is due to over-anxiousness in wanting to get a thing done 
( ) Would like to enjoy a good night's sleep 
( ) Would like to take a vacation 
( ) Would always like to have a healthy heart 
( ) Would always like to be happy 
(x) Would like to see a better world in which to live 
( ) Would like to see a reduction of taxes 
( ) Believes people need to understand him better 
(_ ) Believes people need to develop more education 
( ) Most people are careless in doing their work 
( ) Most people need more hobbies 
( ) The average person works leisurely 
(_) The average person finds a day's work is usually tiring 
( ) The average employer fully fails to appreciate his employee 
( ) The average employer doesn’t take time to learn what his employee accomplishes 
- (<) Wishes people's criticisms wouldn’t bother him so much 
( ) Wishes industry were capable of more production 
( ) Finds that when he hates someone it doesn’t last long 
( ) Many people could develop better judgment 
( ) Whenever a person is restless he seeks to overcome it 
( ) Whenever someone has cheated, he is distrusted thereafter 
( ) Finds that usually when he fears something is going to happen, it does not take place 
(_ ) Finds that he dislikes careless drivers. 
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